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A PAPER FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


March 11, 1900. 


Take Winter as you find him, and he turns 
out to be a thoroughly honest fellow, with no non- 
sense in him, which is a great comfort in the long 
run. Lowe tt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HITTY’S CHANCE. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


‘¢ 7 T comes real handy, the boarders being all 
away to-night; though I hadn’t an idea of 
going till Mr. Searles came in at twelve 

o’clock. All youll have to do, Hitty, is to get 

Miss Stacey’s tea ready at half-past six and give 

the children their supper. I’ve put her things on 

a tray there in the pantry, except the chocolate and 

berries. Oh, there’s her cup of new milk, too, 

when the chores are done; and do see that she has 
all the cream she wants with her raspberries. The 
children will do with anything there is; and they 
can stay out till bed-time, if they want to and if 
it doesn’t shower. But do shut up all the doors 
and windows, if the wind should come up; and 
take good care of the baby,—she will slip off 
sometimes,— and don’t let anything disturb Miss 

Stacey.” 

“Yes'm,” answered Hitty, promptly, looking up 
from the glittering cream-cans she had just fin- 
ished cleansing, and was now placing in the sun, 
“Yes’m, I’ll be sure to remember. No, there 
isn’t much to do, I’m sure; and I’ll be very par- 
ticular about the baby, and Miss Stacey, too. I’m 
real glad you're going.” 

But an hour later, when a wagon stopped before 
the porch, and when it proved to be her cousins, 
over at “The Forks,” going to town for the open- 
air concert in the park, and coming back by moon- 
light, — meaning to take her, too, and wanting to 
know if she could not go home with them after- 
ward to stay till to-morrow — why, Hitty was not 
sure that she was glad at all. She had so few out- 
ings, and this opportunity would not come again. 
And she could have gone as well as not, she was 
sure, had it been at another time, when Mrs. Searles 
was at home, as usual. Even now, as they per- 
sisted, she almost hesitated. Jonas, the hired 
man, was faithful and trusty. The children would 
be quite safe with him. Baby Ethel could be left 
with her auntie, just across the fields. Her mother 
often carried her there, when she was by herself. 
Why couldn’t she go? And Hitty’s pleasant, hon- 
est eyes lifted and sparkled with anticipation, then 
fell and grew soberagain. There was Miss Stacey. 
It would never do for her to be left there alone, or 
with Jonas and the children, even if there were not 
yet to be rendered the exacting service with which 
every day began and ended for this fastidious, self- 
absorbed invalid. Besides, Mrs. Searles depended 
on her; and she had promised. 

So Hitty said “No” again, very firmly and un- 
mistakably, softening her refusal with very warm 
thanks, begging them to come in, and at last, 
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when they would not, bringing glasses of ice- 
water from the dining-room and even venturing 
to offer some of the spice-cakes she had herself 
baked that day. 

But it must be owned that Hitty was very lonely 
when they had driven away; and, as slfe sat resting 
onthe piazza step, she looked longingly toward a 
group of high, stoney hills at the east, on the far- 
ther side of one of the steepest of which was one 
small gray speck which even at this distance, 
Hitty’s loving and homesick eyes could magnify 
till it appeared to be, as it was, a tiny, weather- 
beaten house,— 

‘‘ Low and little, and black and old, 
With children as many as it can hold, 
All at the windows open wide. 

‘¢ Perhaps you have seen, some day, 
Roses crowding the self-same way, 
Out of a wilding, wayside bush.”’ 


Hitty, though, had never read that tender poem. 
Indeed, poetry, with many other gracious and 
beautiful things, she had been only dimly aware 
of, as of something she might®ome to know and 
enjoy by and by, if she were dutiful, and if the 
“chances” she coveted should only fall within her 
reach. 

As, alas! it never had yet. And this, and the 
houseful of children at home, were the reasons 
why she was here at Mrs. Searles’s, helping her 
with the work for her houseful of summer 
boarders. 

The afternoon grew late,—the cousins, I think, 
had stayed longer than they had meant to stay,— 
and Hitty, getting up presently to assure herself 
of the whereabouts of Baby Ethel, was aware that 
the clouds were gathering rapidly over her head, 
that dark purple masses were veiling Old Saddle- 
back in the distance, and were settling upon the 
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nearest heights, and that the whole sky, as she 
looked behind and about her, was rapidly dark- 
ening. 

There had been no thunder, but the wind was 
rising; and, calling the children to come upon 
the piazza, Hitty went to close the doors and 
windows. 

It took longer than she had expected ; for Miss 
Stacey, growing apprehensive as to the storm, and 
complaining a little of the early dinner hour and 
the long afternoon, had had to have iced milk 
from the cellar and crackers from the storeroom 
for an impromptu lunch. And, when Hitty could 
come back to the porch again the rain was falling ; 
and the children, frightened a little by the thunder 
and the unusual loneliness, had taken refuge in the 
wide hall. The lightning grew sharper and more 
frequent as the storm increased ; and they sat there, 
close together, and gathered around Hitty, who 
had Ethel in her lap, until the wind had lulled, 
and the gentler rainfall and the more distant rum- 
ble of the heavy thunder told that the shower was, 
as the children said, ‘‘ going over.” 

Growing bolder, then, as the storm subsided, 


one of the children begged for a drink of water; © 


and Hitty went to get it. On her way back there 
came a vivid flash of lightning and immediately 
a crashing peal of thunder, bursting close at hand. 

“Tt struck right here, somewhere,” exclaimed 
Marion, the eldest of the little girls, beginning to 
ery. 

nee when Hitty had reassured her, and went 
to look out once more to satisfy herself, a faint 
smell as of burning wool or wood crept to her 
own nostrils. Hastily closing the door behind her, 
Hitty ran through the long sheds to the barn, to 
find that the after-clap had not been harmless, that 
through some crevice the lightning had shone for 
one ominous instant, and that a heap of smoulder- 
ing bags and worn-out carriage-robes in one corner, 
fast quickening into a flame, had sheltered the 
- momentary spark it had let fall. 

Hitty comprehended it all in an instant. There, 
the fire; above it, the open mows, crammed with 
hay; beyond, the horses in their stalls, on the one 
hand; and, on the other, the tinder-like sheds, the 
house, the children, and Miss Stacey. And Jonas 
was a quarter of a mile away, talking politics at the 
Curtises’ ! 

Hitty shut the rolling-door behind her quickly. 
“Stay there, all of you! Ill be back in a min- 
ute,” she called to the waiting children. And then 
she seized two water-buckets that stood, almost 
full, on the stable floor, dashed their contents 
upon the mounting flames behind her, filled them 
at the overflowing barrel under the eaves. This 
she did again and again and again, till almost in as 
short a time as it takes to write it the fire was out, 
Jonas had come, had seen, and had understood, 
and, seeing that Hitty could do nothing more just 
then, not even talk, was explaining to the children 
and to Miss Stacey behind them what had hap- 
pened, or what, thanks to Hitty, had not happened 
to them all that night. 

They made her sit down and be still for a while; 
for she was a little faint after the excitement of 
it all, and did not find it easy to keep about just 
then. Miss Stacey, upon whom the excitement 
had just the opposite effect, insisted on getting 
her own supper, and would even have brought 
Hitty’s if the girl would have let her. 

The other boarders came in soon, and then Mrs. 
Searles herself; they all admired and praised her 
—the children’s mother most of all—till Hitty 
would have been glad to get away out of their sight 
somewhere till they had forgotten about it. 

They saw that it embarrassed her, and they said 
less to her and to each other in her hearing for a 
time. Mrs. Searles, who could not be thankful 
enough that her home had been saved to her, pro- 


posed that she go home for a day or two, as Hitty 
was very glad to do. 

But, before she went, Miss Stacey, who had been 
very well and bright ever since the day of the 
shower, called her into her room, and proposed 
that she should go home with her by and by, when 
the schools opened, and should stay with her all 
the year,— perhaps, if she were contented, more 
than the year,— till, indeed, she should have com- 
pleted the course of study at the institute, of whose 
happy student life Hitty had sometimes dreamed 
despairingly, and which she had never dared to 
hope she might enter. But she wonders to this 
day why it should have been given her,— this 
“chance” she had been longing for,— because, 
she says still,— ; 

“I only did what was right in my way to do. 
Anybody’d have done it if they’d been there. Only 
—I shall always be glad I was right there that 
afternoon.” F 


THE TOWN OF NOGOOD. 


My friend, have you heard of the town of Nogood, 
On the banks of the river Slow, 

Where blooms the waitawhile flower fair, 

Where the Sometimeorother scents the air 
And the soft Goeasys grow? 


It lies in the valley of Whatstheuse, 
In the province of Leterslide. 

That Tired-feeling is native there. 

It’s the home of the reckless Idontcare, 
Where the Giveups abide. 


It stands at the bottom of Lazyhill, 
And is easy to reach, I declare. 
You’ve only to fold up your hands and glide 
Down the slope of Weakwill’s toboggan’s slide 
To be landed quickly there. 


The town is as old as the human race, 
And it grows with the flight of years. 
It is wrapped in the fog of idler’s dreams, 
Its streets are paved with discarded schemes 
And sprinkled with useless tears. 


The town of Nogood is all hedged about 
By the mountains of Despair. 

No sentinel stands on its gloomy walls, 

No trumpet to battle and triumph calls; 
For cowards alone are there. 


My friend, from the dead alive town Nogood 
If you would keep far away, 
Just follow your duty through good and ill, 
Take this your motto, “I can, I will,” 
And live up to it each day. 
Selected. 
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THE BUSINESS VENTURE OF THREE 
LITTLE GIRLS. 


Part LI. 
BY LUCY WEBSTER RINGSTAFF. 


ANY seasons had come and gone since the 
events of the last chapter. All nature 
was ina flutter of excitement. The birds 

were busy building nests, and buds were bursting 
everywhere. Mae, Nellie, and-Ruth were in their 
teens; and golden-haired Edith was a blushing 
beauty. 

The dolls’ furnishing house had been a success 
from the first, and the sisters had become well 
skilled in their trade. Edith’s tea-party customers 
had outgrown dolls, and the sisters now had to 
look to the younger members for custom. It 
seemed that spring that every blooming maiden 
wanted the prettiest and daintiest of mulls and 
laces, just as the flowers don their prettiest garb 


in the spring. Asa result, Mrs. Blake was over- 
run with work; and the sisters were ealled in to 
help. Their training stood them in hand; and 
Mrs. Blake frequently told them she could not do 
without their work, which pleased them very much. 

They relieved their mother of much of her 
work, but the end of the season found Mrs. Blake 
broken down in health. The sisters looked on 
their mother’s pale, worn face with sad hearts. 

One morning Mrs. Blake heard a buzz of voices 
in an adjoining room. “I wonder what the dar- 
lings are planning now,” said she, softly. 

At that the girls hurried into the room. 
“Mamma,” said Mae, in her direct way, “we want 
you to go to the seashore for the rest of the sum- 
mer.” 

Mrs. Blake was dazed. ‘t What will you all plan 
next?” asked she. ’ 

“Nothing unreasonable, mamma, I hope,” broke 
in Nellie. 

“Now, mamma,” began Mae, “Nellie, Ruth, and 
I can take charge of your business while you are 
away; and we do want-so much that you should 
go,” continued she, pleadingly. 

“Oh, my dear unselfish children,” said Mrs. 
Blake in a broken voice, while tears gathered in 
her eyes. 

“Now, mamma,” Mae went on, “of course we 
cannot do so well as you do; but we will do the 
best we can, and we are so anxious for you to rest.” 

“Oh, you are capable; but it will deprive you of 
so much pleasure this summer.” 

“That is all right,” replied Mae. “We had 
rather see the roses in your cheeks than to have 
all the picnics in the world.” 

So it was decided that’ Mrs. Blake should go to 
the shore, and a week after she was breathing the 
balmy breezes from the sea. A number of the 
girls with their mothers had gone also, but a sufti- 
cient number were left behind to enjoy outdoor 
fétes at their own homes. However, Mae, Nellie, 
and Ruth had no time for even these; and only 
once did they go toa picnic. If they felt lonely 
at times and longed for the companionship of their 
friends, they were cheered by the thought of what 
their mother was gaining in health. 

The long summer days sped by, and one morn- 
ing late in the season Edith came to the shop with 
some lovely roses for the sisters. Handing Mae a 
crimson beauty, she remarked, ‘This is the ‘last 
rose of summer.’” 

“Yes,” replied Mae, as she took in the white 
mull frock and the pretty hat shading the fresh 
face, “but the giver looks like the first rose of 
summer.” 

“O girls,” said Edith, “I have a plan this time. 
Mamma and J are going to the city this winter on 
a pleasure trip, and I want you to go with us. We 
are going to concerts, and we will visit the art 
galleries. Some very fine paintings will be there 
this winter. Besides, we will see everything else 
of interest. Mamma is going to see Mrs. Blake 
about it as soon as she returns, so you may as well 
promise me that you will go.” 

“Oh, if we only could!” three voices broke in 
at once; and the longing in three pairs of eyes told 
how anxious they were to see the beautiful things 
of the world. 

“T am going to count on you, for I am sure your 
mother will be willing,” said Edith as she turned 
to go. ; 

Several days later Mrs. Blake returned home, 
looking so fresh the sisters declared she looked ten 
years younger. 

“And how did you all get on, my dears?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, splendidly,” replied Nellie; “and we feel 
as if we could have worked a dozen summers to 
have you look so well and fresh as you are now.” 

Mrs. Wynne and Edith came in soon after, and 
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asked Mrs. Blake if the sisters might go with them 
to the city. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Blake, in a delighted 
tone. “I think my daughters have well earned 
such a trip.” 

The first autumn days came and went, and with 
the first approach of winter the pleasure-seekers 
were on their way to the city. To tell of all the 
beautiful things they saw and the delightful time 
they had would make another story, so that will be 
left for my young readers who have taken such 
trips to imagine for themselves. 

One day while the sisters were away, Miss 
Wright came tothe shop. “Mrs. Blake,” said she, 
“your daughters are three of the most lovable 
girls that it is my pleasure to know. They have 
been an inspiration to me in my work.” 

One day Mr. Wynne called in on the way to his 
office. ‘“I have come in, Mrs. Blake, to congratu- 
late you on the success of your daughters. Three 
more loyal girls I have never seen, and I prize 
highly their friendship with Edith.” 

Small wonder that the names Mae, Nellie, and 
Ruth were written on the heart of the mother in 


a halo of love. 
Tue Enp. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HERMIT’S GIFT. 


VERY long time ago, before the time of 
Alhamar and the building of the Alhambra, 
there lived, on the hill on which the Alham- 

bra has since stood, a goodly peasant and his fam- 
ily of ragged children. He toiled day and night, 
but made little more than enough to feed and 
clothe his family ; but still he was happy and cheer- 
ful, and was ever planning what he should do when 
riches fell his way. 

This peasant, who was called Abalardo, had a 
daughter who was considered the most beautiful 
Spanish peasant in all Granada. She had fair skin, 
which was set off by her dancing black eyes and 
long, straight black hair. This maiden Ilario had 
a winning way and a thoughtful disposition, and 
was forever doing little, unnoticeable kindnesses 
for others. 

There was living at this time, near the city of 
Granada, an old Moorish minstrel, said to possess 
magical powers. For this reason he lived some- 
what secluded from the world. He had long gray 
hair, which was fast turning white, which corrobo- 
rated his extreme old age. He lived alone, it is 
said, in a cave on the grassy slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, and was heard to play on a mystic harp 
every night at sundown. He seldom made his 
appearance in the city below, and very little was 
known of him even by the quidnuncs of Granada. 

One day he was seen coming slowly down the 

mountain path with aload on his back. He seemed 
faint, and stopped for breath every little way. 
But he struggled on until he reached a little spring 
near the home of the peasant, at which he dropped 
upon the grass, too weak to go further. 
' Jlario, seeing the helpless condition of the her- 
mit, hurried toward him, bent on aiding bim if she 
could. He gazed at her languidly; and, on being 
asked what could be done, he replied, — 

“My end is drawing near, and nothing can be 
done to ease the pain I feel; but, if this scroll could 
reach the goldsmith’s, then I would be willing to 
die peacefully.” 

Ilario immediately hurried to the goldsmith’s with 
the scroll. On returning, she found the hermit in 
a very weak state. He had strength to ask her 
what reward she wanted, but she answered : — 

“TI care for nothing for myself. If you give at 
all, give to the world.” 

The hermit said no more; but, gathering his 
remaining strength, he raised himself on his knees, 


and went through a form of incantations which 
Ilario did not understand. Then, falling back, he 
soon expired. 

The hermit’s body was buried where it lay, by 
the good-hearted peasant. 

Ilario never knew what gift was given to the 
world for her noble deed; but long years after- 
ward, when the Alhambra had been built, all of 
Granada knew. 

There is not a resident of Granada or of many 
foreign cities who has not remarked upon the 
delicious purity and sweetness of the water found 
in the springs of the Alhambra. 

The hermit granted that the abundance of water 
thereafter found on the hill on which he died 
should be as sweet and pure and helpful to all 
mankind as the gentle Ilario had been. 

L. G. P.: 


A POOR MAN’S WEALTH. 


Anp, while communing thus, I count 
An inner wealth of large amount,— 
The wealth of honest purpose blent 
With Penury’s environment; 

The wealth of owing naught to-day 

But debts that I would gladly pay, 

With wealth of thanks still unexpressed, 
With cumulative interest. 


A wealth of patience and content — 
For all my ways improvident; 

A faith still fondly exercised — 
For all my plans unrealized ; 

A wealth of promises that still, 
Howe’er I fail, I hope to fill; 

A wealth of charity for those 

Who pity me my ragged clothes. 


A poor man? Yes, I must confess,— 
No wealth of gold do I possess ; 
No pastures fine, no grazing kine, 
Nor fields of waving grain are mine; 
But, ah, my friend! I’ve wealth, no end! 
For millionaires might condescend 
To bend the knee and envy me 
This opulence of poverty. 
James Wuircoms Rivry. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
GIVING AND TAKING. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


‘¢T hold him great who for love’s sake 
Can give with noble, generous will; 
But he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still.” 


HE girls in Miss Sinclair’s school, in an in- 
door recreation hour, were puzzling over a 
bit of crochet work just sent to one of 
them, in an unfamiliar stitch. 

“T can study this out,” Ray Hulin said, “if I 
may keep this till to-morrow, Grace.” 

Mattie Wilbur, sitting indifferently apart, rose 
to look, hearing Ray’s remark. Mattie had an 
aunt who worked at crocheting for a large mer- 
cantile establishment. 

“JT can show you!” she cried, radiant at this 
first opportunity to render Ray a service in grati- 
tude for many kindnesses. Mattie, ill-dressed and 
awkward, had suffered much among these aristo- 
cratic girls, kind though they had meant to be; 
but Ray, proudest of them all, had known how to 
be tactfully kind. 

“There, I have started it. 
over once.” 

The other girls could not forbear exchanging 
glances. None of them would have dared offer 
help to Ray. She was almost absurdly proud of 
her ability and her independence. 


Now, see, thread 


Ray hesitated a moment. It would have given 
her keen pleasure to unravel the complication 
for herself; but she presently leaned over Mattie’s 
fingers, and gave graceful thanks for the explana- 
tion. 

Ray could not regret her compliance, seeing 
Mattie’s happiness; but her foolish pride made her 
fear she had lost a degree of her standing with the 
other girls by accepting help. It was almost a 
pity she could not have heard what they said after- 
ward. 

“It was a bit of perfect breeding,” Grace de- 
clared. 

“Tt meant more than that,” Kitty said. ‘“ When 
I see Ray Hulin do things like that, I always think 
of the saying Miss Sinclair repeats so often, ‘ Good 
manners are surface Christianity.’ ” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BUDS AND BLOSSOMS. 


BY A. D. WELLMAN. 


ELA had gone with her aunt Lottie Morser, 
to spend the vacation in the country; but 
she was not always willing to do as her 

aunt wished her to do, nor to give up what her 
aunt thought was not good for her. 

Lela often said, “I don’t see what is the need of 
doing that,” or “I do not believe there would be 
any danger in going there,” or “It seems to me I 
might.” 

Miss Morser tried to explain to her little niece 
the reasons for not letting her do always as she 
wished to do; but, if Lela did not clearly see the 
wrong, she was not disposed to believe that her 
aunt knew any better than did she. Sometimes 
the little girl was almost sulky, though Aunt 
Lottie planned many things for her niece’s enjoy- 
ment. 

One morning Miss Morser gave Lela a large 
rosebud, which Lela declared was the most beauti- 
ful she had ever seen. She put it in water, and 
left it in her room; but late in the afternoon, 
when again she went to her room, the lovely bud 
had disappeared, and in its place was a very homely 
rose. 

Lela exclaimed: “Oh, what a horrid rose! It is 
the ugliest flower I ever saw. Can this be the 
same one that you gave me this morning, Aunt 
Lottie? ” 

And Miss Morser replied, “Yes, dear: I knew 
it would not be pretty after it opened.” 

“How did you know, auntie? It surely looked 
very nice. Could you see something wrong about 
it?” 

Aunt Lottie said that she had noticed that all the 
roses on the bush from which she took that bud 
were very ill-looking, although the buds were so 
fine. 

Then she added: “Many things that seem all 
right turn out much as has this rosebud. When 
we see a number of such blossoms on one bush, 
we do not expect others that grow on the same 
bush to be much better; and, when we have seen 
harm caused by a person’s doing certain things, 
we know it is not safe to do such things.” 

Lela looked wise for a moment, then smiled 
good-naturedly at her aunt, and said that doubtless 
folks who had had most chance to see how matters 
turn out know best what is good. 


Those are poets who write thoughts as fra- 
grant as flowers, and as in many-colored words. 
Mme. pp KUrpeEner. 


Events and deeds are not done with in the mo- 
ment they are enacted. Does a sublime instant in’ 
history pass by into nothingness, except for the 


memory that it has been ? 
Mrs. WHITNEY. 
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Simplicity 1s Nature’s first step, 
and the last of Art. 
P. J. BAey. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MIRRORS. 


BY MARTHA CROMBIE WOOD. 


HE bright rays of the morning 
sun glanced through the win- 
dows of a jewelry store and 

played among the handsome articles 
placed there to tempt the passers-by. 

At their touch some diamonds 
seemed to change into coals of fire, 
and the beautiful pieces of silver and 
gold looked as though they were try- 
ing to outshine the sun. 

At one end of the window a num- 
ber of hand-mirrors were placed so 
they reflected all of this splendor. 

The tall silver lamp peeped into 
the depths of the gold-backed mirror 
and admired its rose-colored shade. 
The silver comb and brush looked at 
the bronze mirror, and thought the 
delicate satin they rested upon quite 
becoming. 

Just as the gold and pearl opera- 
glasses were trying to decide which 
was their most beautiful color, the 
dainty white mirror into which they 
gazed was taken away, and they could 
only see a faint reflection in the cut- 
glass vase behind them. The little 
white mirror was taken past many 
beautiful things, and placed in the 
hands of a lady. She looked at its 
glass to see if it was good, tried the 
handle to see how strong it was, and 
at last said, “I will take this, please.” 


HEAD OF JESUS—CARACCI. 


Then we looked into the looking- 
glass to see if there was any sun- 
shine in my face. At first there 
wasn’t one bit; but all at once it 
came back all over it, and I was 
happy again. 

“So Miss Elizabeth and I decided 
to have a Sunshine Company. It’s a 
secret with just Miss Elizabeth and 
mamma and me and you, too, now. 

“When I went back, Sara’s face 
didn’t have a bit of sunshine in it, and 
Teddy’s had a frown. So I helped 
Sara put a strip in her mat; and then 
Teddy dropped his needle, and I 
handed it to him, so he smiled, too, 
and — and I guess that’s all.” 

You can judge that the little white 
mirror had a happy time with Dorothy 
for many years. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE 
SNOW HOUSE. 


BY CAROLINE F. BEAN. 


ANNIE ROGERS was a bright, 
sunshiny little girl, just eight 
years old. She had a little 

brother George, who was two years 
younger. He was a chubby little 
fellow, with bright blue eyes and fat 
rosy cheeks. He was never cross or 
pouty, but always pleasant and kind 
to all his little playmates. 

These two, brother and _ sister, 
always played together. They had a 
little friend, Charlie Brown, who had 
long golden curls and two pretty 
dimples. He was very fond of 
Fannie and George, and played with 


The little white mirror was very 


happy when it heard this; for the 

lady’s brown eyes were kind, and her yoice so 
sweet that it thought it would be pleasant to serve 
her. 

When the lady reached her home, the box was 
opened, and the mirror expected to be placed on 
her dressing-table, among the pieces of cut-glass 
and silver there. 

However, nothing of the kind happened. A 
small square of cardboard was put in, and the 
cover replaced. 

The mirror turned with a sigh to see why the 
card had been placed in the box, and found this 
message written upon it : — 


For dear daughter Dorothy, wishing her a happy 
birthday, and hoping the little glass will be of service 
to the Sunshine Company. MorTHER. 


Now this silly little mirror had listened to some 
foolish gossip that the silver candlestick and the 
gold and pearl opera-glasses had repeated to the 
Dresden clock one day, when they had been 
shown to some handsomely dressed ladies. 

They said a plainly dressed girl had come in to 
ask the price of a brush displayed in the window. 
One young lady whispered to the other, “ Yes, they 
are poor, and she is in the telephone company’s 
service.” , 

The opera-glasses were sure that it was some- 
thing dreadful to work for a company, by the way 
she said it. But the candlestick had noticed her 
voice when she spoke, and thought she must be 
good to have such a kind voice. 

Then followed such a dispute that the opera- 
glasses and candlestick were never known to 
speak to each other again, and the tortoise-shell 


comb refused to say good-morning to either one. 


of them. 


Now this little mirror had been made so it could 
only reflect the things about it, so had no opinion 
of its own; and, as the opera-glasses stood exactly 
in front of it, it had thought just as they did. 

For several days the mirror had been alarmed 
lest some one in the service of a company might 
buy it. 

The gossip had taken place a long time ago, and 
it had quite forgotten about companies. But now 


a most dreadful thing had happened, and it was to_ 


be used by a company. 

All night it lay in this agony. When the clock 
on the stairs struck twelve, the poor, frightened 
little mirror wished the bell-hammer could strike 
and shatter its polished face, so it could no longer 
be of service to any one. 

The next morning it heard laughter; and, when 
the cover was removed, a happy face smiled upon 
its surface, and two dimpled hands took the card 
out of the box. . 

Little Dorothy gave the card to her aunty, and 
asked her to read it. 

After reading it, aunty said, “Why, Dorothy, 
dear, what does the company mean? Have you 
gone into business? ” 

The little girl’s cheeks grew pink, and she said, 
“Yes, aunty, but I’d rather tell you when we are 
all alone.” 

That night, when they were waiting for the 
lamps to be lighted, Dorothy said: “The other 
day at kindergarten, Teddy Hoag upset my paste, 
and Sara Patterson crowded me so that I tore my 
mat while I was pasting it. Then I pushed Sara, 
and she cried; and Miss Elizabeth asked me to 
come in the other room with her. She said she 
was afraid I wasn’t a very happy little girl, and 
that I had made the other children unhappy, too. 


them very often. On cold, snowy 
days these three used to delight in making snow 
forts and snow houses. 

One cold day, after school, George said, “ There 
is so much snow in the back yard, let us make 
a big snow house.” Fannie and Charlie said, 
* All right: we will get our shovels and go to 
work.” So they set to work with a good, strong 
will, and piled the snow up in a solid mass as high 
as the fence. Then they began to hollow out the 
inside, until they had a hole big enough to let one 
person in. George said, “Fannie, I think the 
hole is about the right size: will you go in and try 
it?” Fannie said, ‘ Yes”; and in she went, little 
dreaming what was going to happen. 

Suddenly there was a caving in of the whole 
mass, and there was little Fannie buried under the 
snow. Well, she thought the end of her life had 
come, and she began to cry; but in vain, for her 
voice was muffled, and the boys outside could 
scarcely hear a sound. 

George and Charlie were brave, however, and 
set to work with a will to shovel her out. They 
worked and worked for a long time, when sud- 
denly out peeped two little shoes. Then they 
knew their work was almost done. In a few min- 
utes enough “snow had been taken off to allow 
Fannie to give a shake of her strong little shoul- - 
ders, and push her way out. 

How happy the boys were when they again saw 
their dearest Fannie, and how noble they felt 
when they realized that they had saved her life! 


Aut as God wills, who wisely heeds 
To give or to withhold, 
And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told. 
WHITTIER. 


Every Other Sunday. 


The firmest and noblest ground on 


which people can live is truth; the real 
with the real; a ground on which 
nothing is assumed, but where they 
speak and think and do what they 
must, because they are so and not other- 
wise. Emerson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ABOUT RAIN. 


BY ELEANOR ROOT. 


“ APA,” said a little boy, “I wish 
you would tell me about rain. 
How does it come? I know it’s 
clouds,— but how does the water get 
into them? ‘The teacher told us to find 
out and tell her. Is it hard?” 

“That depends,” said his father, put- 
ting down his paper. “If I were to, tell 
you some of the things that I learned 
about clouds and rain when I was a boy, 
you would probably think that it was. 
But, if I showed you how much you 
really knew about it yourself, you would 
probably think it all pretty easy.” The 
little boy looked interested, and the 
father continued, — 

“What is it that makes all the steam 
in the kitchen when Bridget washes? ” 

“Tt’s the hot water; and, why, it’s 
just like clouds, isn’t it? ” 

“ Just exactly. I’ve been on the stops 
of mountains when the clouds were 
around me just like the steam in Brid- 
get’s kitchen, Mondays,— only that there 
was more of it. But to begin at the 
beginning: you say that the steam comes 
from the hot water.” 

“Yes, when the boiler’s full, Bridget 
can hardly get the clothes out, there’s 
somuch. She just sputters!” 

“Well, the earth has a big, full boiler: 
where do you suppose it is? Where do 
you suppose most of the water of the 
earth is stored? ” 

**Oh, in the ocean.” 

“Yes, and what is it that heats it, 
just as the fire does Bridget’s boiler? ” 

“The sun. That’s the fire, isn’t it?” 

“Yes; and, when the sun heats this 
big boiler of water, what do you suppose 
happens? ” 

“Why, steam ought to go up, like 
from Bridget’s boiler. Is that the 
clouds?” (eagerly),—“is it papa? 

“Yes.” 


“But what makes the clouds turn into 
rain?” 

“We're coming to that. Let us go 
back to Bridget’s kitchen for a minute. 


THE EAGLE 


AND ITS YOUNG. 


What becomes of the steam?” 

“It gets on the windows, so that you 
can’t see anything out of them; and then by and by 
it begins to drip like rain. Why, itis rain, isn’t it!” 

“Exactly. When the steam strikes against any- 
thing colder than it is itself, it separates into drops, 
or condenses, as we say, and falls. That is what 
happens to the clouds when they strike a colder 
current of air or a mountain side.” 

. “Then is that why it rained so much in Seattle? 
_ The mountains were the window-panes, weren’t 
they?” 

“That is just it.” 

“Well, papa,” said the little boy, with a sigh of 
relief, “I understand all about it now, perfectly. 
The ocean’s the boiler, and the sun is the fire, and 
the mountains or cold air is the window-pane. I 
wish the teacher would give us something every 
single night to find out about at home! ” 


THE EAGLE AND ITS YOUNG. 


HE “picture lands of Palestine” supplied 
its Hebrew inhabitants with no more 
beautiful and striking emblem than those 

it has taught us to associate with the eagle. The 
astonishing number of birds of prey of all sizes 
to be seen in Palestine and the desert region south 
of it is constantly referred to in the Old Testa- 
ment. In Sinai especially, “at no time,” says a 
modern traveller, “is it possible to scan the 
heayens without observing various species in 
search of prey.” 

The golden eagle and the imperial eagle as 
well as the lammergeier and the griffin vulture, are 
to be seen to-day —as they were in the times of 
David and Jeremiah and of Jesus—%in the rocky 


valleys and on the summits of mountain ranges 
rarely reached by man. 

The most beautiful, tender, and spiritual of all 
the Bible allusions to the eagle will be found in 
the thirty-second chapter of the Book of Deuter- 
onomy : — 

“As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth 
over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, 
taketh them, beareth them on her wings, so the 
Lord alone did lead them.” 

Perhaps no words are more full of comfort to 
those whose time has come to leave the shelter of 
their homes and launch into an unknown world. 
All such changes are ordained by God, and his 
protecting care is over all his children. 

Even the proud eagle (this is one thought) ex- 
hibits love and tenderness; power with affection. 
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A FLOWER LESSON. 


Ur it sprang from the soft, dark earth, 
The morning-glory vine; 

Higher and higher, brave and green, 
With many a twist and twine. 

Bird and butterfly wheeled to see, 
And children stopped a-row, 

To point with rosy fingers sweet, 
And watch the blossoms blow. 


Purple and crimson, white and blue, 
Out from the lightsome green, 

They swing and rustle, the dainty bells, 
Their sheltering leaves between. 

Low by the grass and high by the roof 
And beautiful all the way; 

* And the prettiest flowers grow highest up, 
The children wisely say. 


” 


Listen, laddies and lassies dear, 
God’s flowers are hearts, we know; 
Look where the morning-glory springs 
To show us the way to grow! 
Up and up, with a strong, sweet will, 
Reach to your blossom-time ; 
For life’s best flowers grow highest up, 
With God's brave souls that climb. 
: Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLIVER AND HIS LOVE. 


BY HELEN B. HASKELL. 


OR some years a pair of cardinal grosbeaks 
EF —more popularly known as redbirds — 
had built their little home in the old cedar 
by the sitting-room window. They were beautiful 
creatures, especially the male, in his gorgeous 
plumage of vivid red, with only a narrow band of 
black under his red bill, and a pretty crest that 
surprise or anger caused him to raise in a savage 
manner. Evidently, their trust in mankind had 
never been shaken; for the nest where they lived 
and raised their families was so low down that one 
could look into it. It was the great delight of 
the children to be permitted to tiptoe to the tree 
and gaze for a second at the mass of fluttering, 
downy wings, outstretched necks, and big, wide- 
open mouths. Afterward, with great eagerness, 
the same wee fledgelings were watched learning to 
take their part in the life of the bird world. 
Their tumbles and narrow escapes from injury in 
attempting to fly, the successful picking up of 
some delicious bug or insect, till, finally, a bright, 
lively little bird would fly away out of sight, much 
to the children’s disappointment, as it was found 
impossible to ever know them again. 

At last, when summer with her beautiful 
flowers and birds had vanished, and stern winter 
reigned “with snow, ice, and stormy blast,” the 
baby girl of the household could always be won 
from her play for the night’s rest by the promise 
of a story about Father and Mother Redbird and 
their numerous children. 

' One spring, when the young birds were able to 
hop around on the ground, the children’s entreat- 
ies at last prevailed; and one of the little drab 
clusters of feathers was brought carefully into 
the house, and put in a soft-lined basket to be 
tenderly nourished. No prison behind the bars of 
a gilded cage was to be its destiny, but the free- 
dom of the house as much as possible. This 
would require great watchfulness and care. 
Nevertheless, the promises then made were faith- 
fully kept by all the members of the family, old 
and young, large and small. Gradually, the drab 
changed to red; and a sprightly little bird went 
fiying around, “happy as a king,” flashing in the 
sunlight like a brilliant stream of glowing scarlet. 
His cage— as the door always stood open — was 


his refuge if disturbed or frightened, while dark- 
ness found him there, his head tucked under his 
wing, fast asleep for the night. 

For some time he was called Oliver Twist, from 
his habit of teasing for more; but one day, when 
the same baby girl who had so loved to hear about 
his brothers and sisters, after intently watching 
him eat, said, “Our Oliver crams well, doesn’t 
he?” the name became Oliver Cramwell, finally 
Cromwell, as his skill in ruling the household 
developed. His singing had a charm for all who 
heard him; and, as he never seemed afraid of com- 
pany, he had many listeners. 

One day, during a discussion between two 
friends, no agreement could be reached as to 
which one of our dearly loved poets, Longfellow or 
Whittier, was the greater favorite. Oliver began 
whistling cheerily, ‘“ Whittier-whit-whit-whittier,” 
whereupon the discussion was declared ended in 
favor of the true and pure maker of verse, Whit- 
tier. 

It was the unanimous decision of the children 
that Oliver had a decidedly keen sense of smell; 
for, no matter in what remote part of the house an 
orange or apple was cut or a package of candy 
opened, a rush of wings accompanied by sharp 
chirps could soon be heard, and Master Oliver 
would perch himself on plate or hand, eagerly 
picking at the morsels or standing expectant with 
wide-spread wings and mouth stretched to its 
fullest extent. As for the invalid, she found it 
impossible to partake of her lunches alone; for 
Oliver was always by her side, alert, ready for his 
portion. Cream seemed to be a veritable nectar 
in his eyes, his greatest pleasure being to sip it 
from a spoon held for his gratification. 

After living some time in contentment, enjoy- 
ing completely a bird’s idea of “ the true and beau- 
tiful,” the love of Oliver’s life came to him. A 
dirty, ragged boy brought a forlorn female redbird 
to the door with these words, “I heerd as y’u 
wanted a bird: y’u can have this here one for a 
quarter.” Now no one had ever expressed such 
a wish, and the first impulse was to say “no”; but 
a second look decided the question, for no crea- 
ture should be subjected to the cruelty and neglect 
that would doubtless be its fate if left to the mer- 
cies of a boy whose brutal face showed no thought 
of kindness toward either man or animal, and utter 
ignorance “of doing unto others as ye would be 
done by.” So the frightened, half-starved little 
bird was taken in and placed by Oliver, who then 
and there took her to his heart with a love that 
never ceased as long as life lasted. Another dear 
pet she proved to be, taking her share of affection 
and care as if she had never known anything else, 
flying from room to room, trilling her sweet little 
song, and with such happy, gentle ways that all 
felt the name of Ladybird rightly belonged to her. 
The invalid’s couch became in her eyes the dear- 
est spot of all; and there she would stay for 
hours, nestling down or hopping around, twitter- 
ing softly, apparently “telling the news” or en- 


_joying what was, in her eyes, a little harmless 


gossip. One of Oliver’s calls would, however, 
cause her to fly quickly to his side, eager for the 
dainty tidbit waiting for her. 

Spiders were considered the most luscious of 
all their food; and it was pathetic to see the un- 
selfishness of Oliver, when as many as six were 
taken by him only to be given to Ladybird. 
Sometimes it was necessary to feed them sepa- 
rately to prevent the generous bird from nearly 
starving, so desirous was he that she should have 
enough and more. 

Ladybird found much amusement in hopping 
downstairs step by step, chirping softly to her- 
self, as if for encouragement or praise. 

One day sharp cries of pain were heard; and 
the poor little birdie was found lying on the lower 
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hall floor in great agony, with Oliver hovering 
over her in deep distress. How it could have 
happened no one knew. An examination showed 
a broken leg. The bone was carefully set, 
matches, divided in two, placed around the break, 
which was bound in soft linen. Then, as the 
bandage would slip, all was glued together. She 
was put in a small box, well filled with cotton, 
with a frame over it to prevent her escaping. At 
first she rebelled, but soon “ possessed her .soul in 
patience,” and cuddled down contentedly, with the 
kind Oliver watching over her, his heart overflow- 
ing with love and sympathy, never willingly leaving 
her side for more than a short time. All the 
choicest bits were brought her, his sweetest songs 
sung for her pleasure; and, when her imprison- 
ment was over, it was hard to determine which was 
the happier of the two dear birds. It was found 
almost impossible to remove the bandage. Warm 
water, a large amount of perseverance, and a 
small pair of scissors at last accomplished the 
deed; and Ladybird was herself again, with only 
a slight lameness. 

Months went by, the two leading a quiet, happy 
life, the only punishment ever administered being 
to fasten the cage door upon them when any writ- 
ing was done. So strong was their thirst after 
knowledge, or perhaps it was only curiosity, no 
member of the family could open the writing-desk, 
with the intention of writing, without the two 
birds also taking possession, picking at the pen or 
paper. One day, both at the same time tried either 
to look into.the inkstand or taste the ink, when 
over went the stand, with a deluge of ink on 
desk, paper, and lap of the writer. Therefore, at 
such times, they were sentenced to be locked 
behind bars. 

Then came the nest-building: leaves, pieces of 
cloth, twine, and straw were given them; but alas, 
the only serious disagreement known between the 
happy pair occurred during the building of their 
home. As fast as Ladybird constructed a portion 
to her manifest satisfaction, Oliver would rapidly 
pull it all to pieces, and try his skill upon it, where- 
upon Ladybird with spiteful jerks of her head 
would tear it apart, each one keeping up a furious 
chattering. This sad performance was repeated 
time after time, until suddenly all signs of anger 
disappeared, the nest being built, the two working 
together in a most amiable manner. 

At last the impatient children’s hopes were ap- 
parently fulfilled, for there was the nest with three 
little spotted eggs in it. However, none of their 
expectations were realized. No scrawny midgets 
were watched developing into bird perfection; for, 
sad to relate, Ladybird seemed to have no idea of 
her duty in that direction, sweet and loving as she 
was. Perhaps for a day or two she would sit 
quietly on her nest, Oliver keeping guard, and 
denying himself many a precious mouthful to give 
her. Then the nest with the little eggs was deserted 
for days, neither bird going near it. Once Oliver 
was found enjoying, what was plainly in his eyes, 
a game of ball, one of the poor forsaken eggs 
being rolled over the floor of the cage, his bill 
serving as the motive power. 

A bright, lively pair they were, a never-failing 
source of pleasure, their cup of happiness com- 
pletely filled, when suddenly, without warning, a 
terrible accident occurred, and the precious Oliver's 
earthly life was ended. Only the inanimate body 
remained, that an instant before had been so full 
of bright, nimble actions and loving deeds, while 
poor little busy Ladybird was found in a terrified 
condition, from which the most devoted attention 
failed to arouse her. All food was refused, the 
choicest dainty ignored; and in a few days all that 
was mortal of the beautiful Oliver and his beloved 
mate was tenderly and sorrowfully laid away, 
united in death as in life. 
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Many a lesson of love, self-denial, and unselfish- 
ness, those two sweet birds taught unconsciously. 
The mother, whose conscience had never been quite 
pacified since Oliver was taken from his free, out- 
of-door life to one of confinement between four 
walls, felt at times reconciled when she would be 
told secretly by the most self-willed of her flock: 
“T gave away lots of my apple to-day. I did want 
it so bad myself, but I remembered how Oliver 
would share his food with Ladybird. So I just 
thought what a little bird could do I surely ought 
to be able to do, too.” 

All were of one mind, however, that no more 
birds were ever to be taken from their natural life 
for an imprisonment even as lenient as Oliver’s. 

After the redbirds were robbed of Oliver, they 
deserted the place; and no one belonging to the 
household could look at the abandoned nest with- 
out a feeling of remorse that a crime had been 
committed thoughtlessly against “ our little brothers 
of the air.” 


A HAPPY PHILOSOPHER. 


I re the weather rainy, an’ I like the weather dry, 

I like the world, an’ like the plan the Ruler runs 
it by. 

Ther’s mebbe droughty seasons in some fair and 
farmin’ spot, 

While a streak of too wet weather blights another, 
like as not; 

But I so love earth’s roses that the little thorns 
don’t hurt, 

An’ life to me is somethin’ more than drudgery 
and dirt; 

God turned my taste to sweetness, so I shun the 
bitter lees, 

An’ find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of the 
bees. 


A happy life’s dependent not on gumption or on 
grit, 

But jes’ the plain philosophy of make-the-best- 
of-it. 

Of course, I ain’t denyin’ Sorrow’s stalkin’ through 
the land, 

But her sister, Joy, is with her, an’ a-holdin’ of 
her hand. 

So write me down as happy, in the summer, 
spring, or fall, 

An’ even storms o’ winter doesn’t ice the blossoms 
all. 

So I jes’ keep on a-huntin’ in the fragrance or the 
freeze, 4 

An’ I find so much of honey I’m a-robbin’ of the 
bees. 

Rk. F. Greene, in Youth’s Companion. 


For Lvery Otier Sunday. 
FROM BOSTON TO PARIS. 


BY EDITH NOYES PORTER. 


My dear little Goldilocks,—WHere I am, bag 
and baggage, safe and sound in “strange lands 
and climes,” on the other side of the huge ocean, 
thousands of miles from my dear little brother. 

How you would have enjoyed seeing the flying 
fish and the leaping porpoises that gambolled so 
gayly after us, keeping right up with the huge 
steamer for quite a while! and the multitude of 
graceful white sea-gulls that flew and swooped all 
around us as we neared the coast of France! 

We also saw the spoutings of two real live 
whales, like big fountains in the ocean; but the 
monsters themselves did not condescend to come 
up to the surface of the ocean to welcome us. 

We had a fine large brass band on our steamer 
that played twice a day, as we all promenaded up 
and down the long decks; and we saw the captain 


and the different officers in their fine uniforms 
pacing up and down, also. 

You must imagine several houses strung to- 
gether, many stories high, with three decks, one 
above the other running all around the huge 
steamer. There were over one thousand people 
on board; and the crew alone were nearly four 
hundred, just think of that! It is like a huge, 
beautiful floating palace. 

We had a church service on board, in the par- 
lors,— for we had a minister, a sermon, and a 
Sunday, all complete,— but no Sunday School, as 
you had on shore at the very time that your “big 
sister” had her first novel church service midway 
across the great ocean. 

We also had a ball one night,—a beautiful 
moonlight night,— but the steamer rolled so in 
the big waves that you would have laughed heart- 
ily, had you seen the dancers slide and slip and 
bump against the posts, rails, and each other at 
every lurch of the steamer. 

It was pitch dark when we steamed up into 
the French harbor of Cherbourg,— the “ Gibraltar 
of France,” —a big, fortified town with rocky 
shore, and the rock fortress looming up high 
above us. 

A little steamer tug came out to meet us and 
take us off. Our huge steamer suddenly stopped, 
the tug came alongside, and we threw over the 
gang-planks; and then such a bustle and excite- 
ment as we got aboard the little tug, with all our 
baggage! 

The band played the splendid Marseilles Hymn 
as we steamed off, and they fired off rockets and lit 
red lights on the steamer till it looked like a won- 
derful fairy palace floating so gorgeously away 
from us. It was a most novel and enjoyable 
landing. 

You should see the funny little hotels here, all 
built around square court-yards and green gardens. 
We were shown into a room with the quaintest, 
short, square bed, heaped up with monstrous fat 
down covers, and hung with a picturesque old 
blue tapestry, and curtains all about it. Our 
window looked directly out upon the harbor, with 
its gleaming lights. 

How would you like to dress in a long, coarse, 
blue linen frock and big, odd cap, and go clatter- 
ing by over the cobblestones in wooden shoes, as 
the poor little French boys and girls do here? 

We took the train early, and a funny one it 
was, too, like a row of cabs strung together in a 
long line, each holding about eight or ten people, 
five on a side, facing each other. The little loco- 
motive whistled sharply, and off we bumped and 
jolted. (America is the only land of real, true 
comfort, in the travelling especially.) And every- 
where beside the tracks—and stretching away, 
miles of them—were bright red poppies. They 
are as common as our daisies or buttercups in 
America. 

At one funny little station, covered with climbing 
roses, where we stopped, a fine French soldier got 
into our eab, all dressed in a gorgeous red and blue 
uniform, gold cords and tassels, shining brass 
buttons, and helmet adorned with a big white 
plume, and a long clanking sword at his side. 
Then a monk got in, clad in a long black robe, 
tied with a white cord, with a smoothly shaven 
head and face, and an odd peaked hat. My friend 
whispered me that these monks were under oath 
never to wash, and that some went over fifty years 
without ever washing! 

Think of that, you who dislike your morning 
bath, and scrub harder next time, brother mine, 
out of gratitude to the hateful but necessary bath! 

Then a French mamma got in last, with a dear 
little boy,—just your age,—but with eyes and 
hair as dark as your’s are sunny! The little boy 
carried a big wicker basket-cage, which he undid; 
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and out stepped the cutest darling of a French 
poodle, with perfectly white, long silky hair. He 
was so cunning that I wished I could have sent 
you one, right then and there, just like him. 

It had been a long journey of eight hours from 
Cherbourg to Paris; and we saw many strange, 
odd, and also lovely sights on our first journey 
through Normandy, in the old, wonderful, historic 
country and world. 

But the finest and most refreshing sight to us 
— poor, tired, hot, and dusty travellers — were the 
distant spires and vague outlines of the rapidly 
approaching city,— Paris, the most beautiful and 
interesting city in France. 

In my next letter you shall hear, dearest “ Bright 
Eyes,” about what your big sister saw and did in 
that gay and bewitching City. 


For Every Viher Suncey. 
THE WILD ROSE. 


BY RICHARD ALBERT CLARKE. 


FAIR white rose lived by a little brook. 
One day she peeped over the bank, and 
beheld her own beautiful image. 

“Oh,” she cried, “it is the water Naiad that my 
mother told me all good flowers worship.” 

So she worshipped the beauteous thing, and the 
tiny stream smiled at her mistake. He told the 
mighty sea about it; and it said: “ When she finds 
out her mistake, she will grieve. We must make 
the pain less sharp. Bring down a wee wild rose 
from your source, and let it grow near her.” 

Many suitors wooed the rose, but she was so 
cruel and spoke so harshly to them that at last 
ugly thorns grew all over her branches. The 
lovers were discouraged ; and all went away, all but 
a snowy wood-lily. He knew her mistake; but 
would not tell her, for fear she would spurn him. 
So he worshipped her reflection in the water, too, 
and pretended it was the Naiad. 

But the other rose that the brook brought down 
grew beautiful, and he loved the little rose also. 
The winds favored his suit, and carried his words 
of love away from the lily. 

But she would not heed him. “Nay, I worship 
my fairy water-nymph. What more do I want?” 

“But, little one, you are worshipping your own 
fair image in the water. See!” And he, too, 
leaned over the bank, and showed her his own re- 
flection in the water, so much like hers. 

The poor, mortified little rose drew back, her 
snowy petals turning pink with shame. 

“You cannot love me now,” she cried. “My 
sins are justly punished. For my harshness my 
stem was covered with thorns; and now, for very 
shame, my petals are pink, while yours are snowy 
white.” 

“Oh, but I love you just the same. Your 
change makes you only the more beautiful in my 
eyes. I would not have it otherwise.” 

“Thou art so good,” sighed the little rose, “ and 
I will love you always; and through all the ages 
the wild roses shall be pink and wear this armor 
of thorns, for you love it better that way.” 

Then the wood-lily saw them, and was angry, 
and cried, ‘ But I love you, too.” 

“No. If you had truly loved me, you would 
have told me my fault; but, instead, you tried to 
gain me by deceit.” 

The hot blood of anger rose to his petals till 
they became scarlet, and to this day all wood-lilies 
are the color of the flames of a winter fire. 


Learn to labor and to wait. LONGFELLOW. 


God is continually giving. He will not with- 
hold from you or me. I hold up my little cup. 
He filis it full. PARKER. 
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A FEATHERED OUTLAW. 


BY H. GRIFFITH. 


HE loiterer in sunny pastures on a summer 
day will often hear among other bird-calls 
certain harsh notes which sound something 

like “cluck see! cluck see!” And, if the source 
of these unmusical sounds is located, one will see a 
bird with glossy black body and head and neck of 
a burnt coffee-color. Itis the cowbird, and he and 
his wife both are precious vagabonds. 

Most mother birds have instincts of housekeep- 
ing strongly developed, and build their nests with 
most careful efforts at concealment from pos- 
sible enemies. The cowbird, on the contrary, 
not only fails to seek seclusion for her building, 
but fails to build at all. The duties of parent- 
hood she calmly transfers to other shoulders. 

In the month of May, when most birds are nest- 
ling with watchful-eyed tenderness over the future 
birdlings or fluttering anxiously off for a moment’s 
stretch of wing, this dusky brown tramp may be 
observed stealthily hopping here and there, peer- 
ing this way and that in evident search for some- 
thing. Itisanest she seeks. Not an empty nest, 
if you please, where she may go to housekeeping 
in good honest fashion, but a nest with eggs al- 
ready in it, showing that a home has been started. 
Here she pauses, hovers for an instant over the 
unprotected household and then is gone, having 
left among the smaller eggs a large white one with 
brown spots. Too lazy to build her own nest or 
take charge of her own family, she has thus solved 
the problem; and the poor sparrow or vireo or 
warbler whose nest she has selected becomes a 
foster mother to a clumsy fledgling who eats so 
much and grows so big that frequently the rightful 
occupants of the nest are starved or crowded to 
death. 

Occasionally, however, Mrs Cowbird’s efforts 
are futile; for now and then a bright-eyed vireo, or 
more often a yellow warbler, detects the imposition, 
and promptly takes measures to rid herself of the 
undesired addition. Sometimes, when the bird is 
large enough, the egg is simply dumped forth upon 
the ground; sometimes a flooring is built over all 
the eggs, and a new family started in this second 
story; often the nest is simply deserted for another 
home in another spot. 

A strange thing about it all is that, shabbily as 
these young cowbirds are treated by their own 
parents, no sooner do they begin to fly than 
they seek flocks of cowbirds and follow cowbird 
habits. 


ANNIBALE Caraccit and his cousin and his 
brother were the founders of the Bolognese 
school of painting. Annibale was born in Bo- 
logna in 1560. He learned under his father the 
business of a tailor, but was taken from that un- 
congenial trade by Ludovico Caracci, his cousin. 
His progress in the study of painting was rapid. 
At first he took principally for his models Correg- 
gio, Titian, and’ Paul Veronese. His picture of 
“Saint Roche distributing Alms” first gained him 
a wide reputation. His fame reached Rome; and 
he was employed to paint the Farnese Gallery 
there, which is considered his greatest work, and 
the manner of which partakes somewhat of 
Raphael and Correggio. On this gallery he was 
employed some eight years, and he received for 
his work the incredibly paltry sum of 500 crowns. 
In disgust and vexation the artist threw aside his 
pallet. He died in Rome in 1609, where his re- 
mains were interred close to Raphael’s tomb, in 
the Pantheon. He was one of the greatest fol- 
lowers of Correggio, and in composition ap- 
proached most nearly to the style of Raphael. 


Never violate the sacredness of your individual 
self-respect. Be true to your own mind and con- 
science, your heart and your soul; so only can 
you be true to God. THEODORE PARKER. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


For a brief notice of the artist Caracci, whose 
head of Jesus we publish in this number, see the 
column preceding this. 

Climbing the Alps is as dangerous as it is excit- 
ing. How many of our young readers have heard 
the story told, including the lesson of the rope 
which ties and holds all together? ‘“ We must hang 
together” is strikingly illustrated in the mountain 
ascents of Switzerland. Our picture on the first 
page shows four things: blue glasses for the 
eyes, as guards against the dazzling glare from 
the snow; the uniting rope; the spiked staffs; 
and, off in the distance, a solitary fellow who 
needs company or he will be lost. Here is mate- 
rial for remarks by the superintendent. 

And why not, also, the picture of the eagle? 
We advise teachers, ministers, and superintend- 
ents to follow Hvery Other Sunday carefully for 
ideas! The illustrations and stories will never 
fail to supply them with valuable helps. The 
Editor has no hesitation in saying this, because he 
speaks not of himself, but of his good friends, the 
contributors. 

By the way, now that we are mentioning Avery 
Other Sunday, it interests the Editor greatly to 
receive letters describing the use of our paper in 
the day schools. Perhaps the most gratifying 
news, though, comes when some mother, in the 
West, perhaps, tells us that her daughter Mary 
is just recovering from a hard illness, and her 
chief delight is to get out her dear old friend 
Every Other Sunday, in back numbers, and read 
them again. “Not in vain,” says the Editor, 
“have I lived.” 

What a winter in Boston! Oranges in the 
markets and mild weather. This is like Florida, 
only there the oranges are on the trees. 

February has gone, a great month for patriot- 


-ism, short as it is, what with Washington and 


Lincoln birthdays. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Hincuam, Mass. 
Dear Editor,— I am a member of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School in Hingham. My teacher’s name is Miss 
Thomas. I take your paper, and enjoy it very much, 
and like to puzzle out anagrams, twisted flowers, and 
enigmas. I send enclosed in this envelope an enigma, 
some twisted flowers and anagrams, which, if good 
enough, I hope to see published in the Every Other 

Sunday. Yours sincerely, 
Maset ARDRA SOULE. 


Brooxtyn, N.Y. 
Dear Editor,—1 am a little girl ten years old. I 
attend Unity Sunday School in Brooklyn. I read your 
Every Other Sundays, and I like them very much. I 


enclose in this letter an enigma and twisted flowers - 


which I made up myself. If you think them good 
enough, I would like to see them in Every Other 
Sunday. Vivien L. HevREUX. 


CoLoRADO SPRINGS, Cou. 
Dear Editor,—I attend the Unitarian Sunday 
School. I read the Every Other Sunday. I send 
you a puzzle which I composed. 
Your friend, 
Mary Paxton. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of 42 letters. 

My 11, 41, 8, 7, is a small animal. 

My 26, 15, 9, is a pronoun. 

My 1, 9, 15, 4, 33, is a painter’s instrument. 
My 42, 16, 21, 4, 32, is a piece of clothing. 


My 5, 18, 37, 24, 17, 23, is a close relation. 
My 10, 22, 27, is a part of the head. 
My 2, 38, 34, 14, is to make a spring. 
My 8, 138, 18, 26, 15, are vowels. 
My 28, 12, 9, 41, 22, 11, is back of the mouth. 
My 20, 3, 19, is a fowl. 
My 25, 41, 27, 40, 39, is a smithy. 
My 29, 34, 31, is a food for horses and cattle. 
My 30, 36, 35, is a measurement. 
My 6 is a vowel. 
My whole is one of the Beatitudes. 
HAZEL. 
ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 4, 5, 6, 6, makes an enclosure. 
My 3, 5, 7, is a disagreeable little animal. 
My 15, 11, 2, 7, 8, 9, is a kind of shoe. 
My 1, 18, 11, 12, is a water animal. 
My 4, 11, 1, 16, is to cleanse. 
My 10, 14, 7, 18, is a ceremony. 
My whole is a prominent Englishman. 
Mary Paxton. 


ENIGMA XXY. 


I am composed of 10 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, means length. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, is an action. 

My 9, 10, is an exclamation. 
My whole is a poet. , 
Vivien L. HEUREUX. 


PRINTER’S PI. 


Ertv irednfs rea klei amdinosd, 
Rpisuoec ubt erra; 
Lfsae eosn kiel uumnta aeeslv, 
Onufd eeeerryhwy. 
L. S. WiIGGIN. 


TWISTED FLOWERS. 


YEPNO. Aednidino. 
Liptu. Muegianr. 
Sahycrtnhmemu. Elover. 
Stare. Weset Ape. 
Adiys. Gloirmda. 
Tbterupcu. ‘Utsauritmn. 
Astr Folwre. Oledng Odr. 
MaseL ARDRA SOULE. 


ANAGRAM. 


Lat okwr nad on layp kames cakj a luld oyb. 
Neri B. Tayior. 


ADDED LETTERS. 


I aM a vegetable. Add two letters, and I am an 
insect. 

I am part of a ship. Add two letters, and I am one 
who rules. 

1 am a troublesome insect, 


am a parent. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. XII. 


Eniema XIX.— George Washington. 
Enigma XX.— Death of George Washington. 


TRANSPOSITION (TWISTED ANIMALS). 


Add two letters, and I 
WILLIE Scorr. 


Horse. Lynx. 
Elephant. Jaguar. 
Bloodhound. Mastiff. 
Turkey. Porcupine. 


A Kwotry PrRoBLEM. 
NINE. 
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